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HERE AND THERE 


State Encroachment 


Some years ago the Madras Assembly passed a bill for- 
bidding animal sacrifices. Recently the Orissa Assembly was 
asked to consider a bill regulating the administration of 
the Puri Temple, one main reason being that a ceremony 
fixed for 5 a.m. is held at 5 pm. What is the competence 
of the Assembly of a secular state in fixing religious routine 
by law ? Are there no Courts in which such grievances can 
be redressed ? Or are we to expect that each and every 
religious incident be settled by recourse to state law ? 


The proposed bill is one more proof that we are on the way 
down from democracy to bureaucracy. The tendency is 
growing everywhere. It can be observed in most couniries ; 
even the Mother of Parliaments is requested to do many 
things she never dreamed of in her youth. In England the 
Labour Party wanted to redistribute the national income by 
law and by bureaucratic methods ; the Conservatives want 
another distribution, but by the same means. The State is 
being turned into an instrument of class domination. All 
parties want to get hold of the instrument and use it as a 
class weapon ; politics is degenerating into a faction fight. 
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Each and everyone wants bigger and bigger pieces of the 
national cake. It does not strike the majority of citizens 
that the best way of satisfying popular hunger would be to 
make a bigger cake so that there be enough to go round. 
State domination has wrought havoc enough in our lives. 
It is high time that people should give up expecting every- 
thing from the bureaucratic state and realise that class- 
struggle will be fatal. Why not seek national salvation in 
sharing responsibilities as free men acting in brotherly 
concord ? 


Defending freedom in Asia 


It is along parallel lines that the “ Society for the De- 
fence of Freedom in Asia” intends working, though their 
preoccupations overstep national boundaries and are focus- 
sed on a fight for liberty all over the world. In the eyes of 
its sponsors, the choice which is to be made immediately 
is between Communism or a third world-war. 


They plan to break through the Iron Curtain and rally 
the Russian people to democratic ideals and methods. They 
dream of converting the Red sympathizers and agents who 
are in our midst to a right approach to the solution of 
national and international problems. At the same time, 
they visualize a world-government, progressive disarma- 
ment, and equality of productivity in all countries, though 
the means they adumbrate do not all seem advisable. As a 
first start, they would invite India, America and the Bri- 
tish Commonwealth to advance all world-causes by some 
kind of federal relationship. Their ideals are attractive. 
They deserve support. 


Community Projects 


Public conviction about democratic freedom will be 
tested in the Community Development Projects which the 
Centre will direct and which the States will take in hand. 
The projects should mark a date in India’s history, The 
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money is advanced from outside, the management is in 
official hands, the enthusiasm is to be supplied by voluntary 
social workers. The Bharat Sevak Samaj is being organised 
to co-ordinate good wills and direct public co-operation. We 
shall know which officials are the servants of the public, 
and which are dictators in their own mood, and we shall 
know which citizens are in earnest about national pros- 
perity. The Samaj is staffed by unpaid workers; it is open 
to all. Communists have already shown their interest in 
the venture, and they will not miss this new occasion of 
indulging their nefarious policies. Were it only to counter 
their plan, it would be worthwhile joining the Samaj. Let 
all good citizens be on the alert. 


No Apologies 


No excuse is needed for this attitude towards Com- 
munists. Many of their fellow-travellers are painstaking 
idealists, but Communist leaders are impenitent philoso- 
phers who have gone astray. With the Communist party 
there is no emotional reaction, no change of mood ; emotion 
and mood are nowhere in their policy ; their policy or rather 
their policies are hard conclusions of their merciless prin- 
ciples. 


If they share in the government of democracies, it is 
to overthrow the democracies. With one foot in the stirrup, 
they have a chance to unseat the rider. They did so in the 
Balkan countries, except in Yugloslavia where Tito knocked 
down the Russian intruder. The only way to deal with 
Red leaders is the clear-cut policy of no compromise. They 
must be kept out of all government agencies at all costs. 
Italy and France were saved just in time by that hard 
policy ; the U.S.A. was forced to like tactics. India will 
not be saved by any other means. 
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GANDHI AND MARX 


The coupling of names serves various purposes: it may 
be malicious gossip, or a parlour game, or a refined species 
of cruelty by which grammarians torture their students 
in search of the feminine of drake, stag, and buck, or it may 
be the symbol of fidelity and love as Rama and Sita, David 
and Jonathan, or it may signify a contrast as Mars and 
Minerva, Akbar and Aurangzeb. It is in this last category 
that Gandhiji and Marx have been recently compared by 
K. G. Mashruwala in his Gandhi and Marz and by Chandra- 
shanker Shukla in a chapter of his Gandhi’s View of Life. 
This juxta-position of Gandhiji and Marx will serve a use- 
ful purpose if it brings out the similarities and the contrasts 
between these two reformers and enlightens us on the 
Communist claim to be the best way of life for India. If 
Gandhiji was not only essentially Indian in his outlook but 
also a faithful interoreter of Indian thought and culture 
and the trusted spokesman of his people, and if Marxism is 
essentially opposed to Gandhiji’s teaching, then it follows 
that Marxism is essentially opposed to Indian culture and 
the Indian way of life. 

We are informed by Chandrashanker Shukla that Gan- 
dhiji never read the writings of the four Communist evan- 
gelists, Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, but that he had 
sufficient knowledge of the fundamental Marxist doctrines 
from discussions with Communists and non-Communists, 
and from the reading of books sent him by Communist 
friends, although another contemporary claims that Gan- 
dhiji did read some of the Communist classics. However, 
whatever the case may be, it is clear from Gandhiji’s writ- 
ings that he made no distinction between Marxism, Com- 
munism and Stalinism, but knew the theories proposed 
under these titles in a general way. We shall then not be 
giving a distorted view if we contrast, not the individuals 
Marx and Gandhi, but Communism and Gandhiji’s philo- 
sophy: 
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We are well accustomed by now to Communist somer- 
saults accompanied by a most cynical reversal of policy. 
Signs seem to portend that following on Communist elec- 
tion successes, we are entering upon the honeymoon period. 
We may expect the bridegroom to murmur all manner of 
sweet things and we should not be surprised if he claims our 
goodwill by stating that Gandhiji was also a Communist. 
There is even a seeming justification for such a statement : 
Gandhiji often claimed to be a better Communist or Socia- 
list than the Communists or Socialists themselves ; he want- 
ed to change society, so do the Communists. He was very 
solicitous over the well-being of the poor and oppressed, 
so are many Communists. If there is a common point bet- 
ween Gandhiji and some Communists, it is the desire to 
better the lot of the poor and unfortunate. But, even here 
the similarity is superficial : Gandhi wished to improve the 
condition of these unfortunates by winning the co-opera- 
tion and goodwill of all classes of men, while Communism 
claims to achieve the same purpose by stirring up class war- 
fare: there is all here the difference between love and 
hatred. In his conversations with Louis Fisher, Gandhiji 
explained the difference between his so-called ‘socialism’ 
and that of the Communists and their sympathisers : 


“T do not want to rise on the ashes of the blind, the deaf and 
the dumb. In their socialism, probably these have no place. Their 
one aim is material progress. For instance, America aims at hav- 
ing a car for every citizen. I do not. I want freedom for full ex- 
pression of my personality. I must be free to build a stair-case to 
Sirius if I want to. That does not mean that I want to do any 
such thing. Under the other socialism, there is no individual free- 
dom. You own nothing, not even your body.” 


“Yes, but there are variations. My socialism in its modified 
form means that the State does not own everything. It does in 
Russia. There you certainly do not own your body even. You 
may be arrested at any time, though you may have committed no 
crime. They may send you wherever they like.” 


We see then that the difference between the two ends 
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is fundamental : while Communism aims at the mere mate- 
rial, temporal happiness of man, Gandhiji desired his com- 
plete betterment, above all, his spiritual and eternal hap- 
piness—an aim which is repugnant and offensive to Com- 
munism. Not only are the two ends different, but the 
means to obtain those ends also differ fundamentally : 
while Communism would use force, and generate hatred 
to achieve economic equality,—and when they control the 
State they will enforce equality—Gandhiji would reach his 
goal through non-violence, which is love, and by the per- 
sonal example of voluntary poverty and association with 
the lowest, as the following passage shows : 
“Under my plan tiie State will be there to carry out the will 

of the people, not to dictate to them or force them to do its will. 
T shall bring about economic equality through non-violence, by con- 
verting the people to my point of view by harnessing the forces of love 
as against hatred. I will not wait till I have converted the whole 
society to my view but will straightway make a beginning with 
myself. It goes without saying that I cannot hope to bring about 
economic equality of my conception, if I am the owner of fifty 
motor cars or even of ten bighas of land. For that I have to re- 
duce myself to the level of the poorest of the poor. That is what 
T have been trying to do for the last fifty years or more, and so 
I claim to be a foremost Communist although I make use of cars 
and other facilities offered to me by the rich. They have no hold 
on me and I ean shed them at a moment’s notice, if the imterests 
of the masses demand it.” 

In Gandhiji’s view, then, the first place must be given 
to non-violence, truth, contentment, self-control, co-opera- 
tion, detachment and similar virtues. If these virtues are 
sought first, then all other things will be added. 

To those who are superficially attracted to Communism 
—and they are an ever-growing number in India—there 
appears to be no fundamental difference between Commu- 
nism and the Gandhian way of life. It has even been said 
that Gandhism is Communism minus violence, whereby the 
false impression is created that there is only some trivial 
difference between the two. No true Communist would be- 
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lieve for a moment that there could be any reconciliation 
between Communism and the Gandhian way, but he will 
be quite ready to use Gandhiji’s doctrine to deceive the 
woolly-minded that there is little difference between the 
two philosophies and that consequently Communism is no- 
thing else but a desirable prolongation of Gandhism. 


It would be impossible in the space available here to 
take the whole of Gandhism and Communism and show 
how fundamentally they are opposed. All we can do is to 
take a few important points and bring out the contrasts. 
Let us make a start with religion. A few texts will suffice 
to show how God and consequently religion and morality 
hold a central and dominant place in Gandhiji’s philosophy. 


“To me God is ‘Truth and Love ; God is ethics and morality ; 
God is fearlessness. God is the source of Light and Life and yet 
He is above and beyond all these . . . Even as my denial or 1gno- 
rance of the existence of an earthly power will avail me nothing, 
so will not my denial of God and His Law liberate me from its 
operation ; whereas humble and mute acceptance of divine authority 
makes life’s journey easier even as the acceptance of earthly rule 
makes life under it easier. I do dimly perceive that whilst every- 
thing around me is ever changing, ever dying, there is underlying 
all that changes a living power that is changeless, that holds all 
together, that creates, dissolves and recreates. That informing 
power or spirit is God. And since nothing else I see merely 
through the senses can or will persist, He alone is. And is this 
power benevolent or malevolent? I see it is purely benevolent. 
Tor I can see that in the midst of death life persists, in the midst 
of untruth truth persists, in the midst of darkness light persists... If it 
is possible for the human tongue to give the fullest description ot 
God, I have come to the conclusion that for myself, God is Truth 

. And when you want to find Truth as God the only inevitable 
means is Love, i.e., non-violence, and since I believe that ultimately 
the means and the end are convertible terms, I should not hesitate 
to say that God is Love.” 


Communists have more than once asserted that the 


primacy which Gandhiji gives to God and religion aids the 
capitalist to exploit the proletariat, that his praise of non- 
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violence holds back the Communist revolution and that his 
plea for the charkha and village industry is reactionary. 


In opposition to the Gandhian primacy of God and 
spiritual values, Communism is materialistic and atheistic. 
In fact its atheism flows from the materialistic doctrine first 
outlined by Engels and then subsequently elaborated by all 
orthodox Marxists that man has no purely spiritual facili- 
ties, no spiritual, immortal soul, that God as a pure Spirit 
is the creation of the imagination and consequently that life 
after death is a myth created by the ruling class to prevent 
the proletariat from revolting against the harsh and unjust 
conditions imposed on it by the rich. This is the meaning 
of Marxist’s famous expression that religion is the opium 
of the people; he (falsely) argues that just as one takes 
opium to escape into the false happiness of a land of dreams, 
so too religion by holding out hopes of future happiness 
after death deludes believers and prevents them from re- 
volting against their present misery. “The mortgage,” says 
Marx, “that the peasant has on heavenly possessions guar- 
antees the mortgage that the bourgeois has on peasant pos- 
sessions.” 


In passing we should note in all honesty that there is 
a temptation to abuse man’s belief in life after death and 
to make use of it to avoid doing justice ; one can adopt a 
form and practice of religion that feels quite comfortable 
in the face of injustice and misery, and live a life far re- 
moved from the true demands of justice and charity, a life 
which is the expression of a weak, watered-down religion. 
Communists can have no true criticism of real religious prin- 
ciples in general, still less of the revealed truths of Catho- 
licism—which is their greatest enemy—but they do find 
material for criticising and condemning religion in the be- 
haviour of those whose lives are in flagrant contradiction 
with the faith they profess. 


So far Communists have been cautious enough not to 
show their atheism openly in this country ; they bide their 
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time and wait until they are stronger and more sure of 
their influence. This has been their policy wherever they 
know that an immediate and open attack on religion will 
cause resentment and aversion. But as long as Communism 
remains Communism it is atheistic and diametrically op- 
posed to religion. Listen to Lenin, the man who brought 
Communism up to date: “Religion is a clumsy sort of 
spiritual whiskey in which the slaves of capital drown their 
human being and their revenge for an existence little 
worthy of man. But the slave who has become aware of 
his condition and has risen to battle for his emancipation 
has already come half-way toward being a free man. 
The awakened worker of today leaves heaven to 
the priests and bourgeois hypocrites and turns 
toward the conquest of a better existence here on earth.”? 
“The struggle against religion must be firmly bound to 
the concrete action of class action, even aiming at the total 
disappearance of the social roots from which religion takes 


its source.”* “ Atheism is a natural and inseparable part 
of Marxism.”* 


Many men and women have been executed and many 
more have died the even more horrible, lingering death 
which accompanies most long experiments in Soviet 
concentration camps, and this not for denying “a natural 
and inseparable part of Marxism”, but for not falling in 
line with some small change in policy, or, more often, for 
no recognisable crime whatever. This being so, we can 
readily anticipate the punishment meted out to those who 
attack atheism, “a natural and inseparable part of Marx- 
ism”. We have not need to look far for confirmation of 
this statement: the treatment meted out to religion in 
China and Soviet dominated countries is eloquent proof 


1. Religion, Lawrence, London, p. 12. 
2. ibid., p. 19. 
3. ibid., p. 5. 
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enough. And where the persecution of religion is not vio- 
lent, or where it is even tolerated, as in the case of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, this is not because atheism has 
ceased to be an inseparable part of Communism, but merely 
because it is not expedient to attack religion openly and 
violently, just as it is a matter of expediency and strategy 
not to attack religion openly in India today. 


Belief in God and the practice of religion is essential 
to Gandhism ; atheism and the destruction of religion is an 
inseparable part of Communism. No one who really un- 
derstands Gandhiji’s thought couid possibly believe that 
there could be a reconciliation between a philosophy of re- 
ligious belief and love, and a creed of atheism and hatred. 
Let the unwary remember that Communists are ready to 
employ any means, fair or foul, to achieve their ends, for 
whatever serves the interests of the Communist Party is 
thereby justified: “Our Morality is entirely subordinated 
to the interests of the proletariat and the needs of the class 
struggle.”*. To distort Gandhiji’s doctrine would be mere 
trifle for them, provided it served their purpose of duping 
the unwary and of bringing the Communists to power in 
this country for the liberty of which Gandhiji gave his life. 
Were the Communists to achieve their purpose it would be 
the end to all liberty. 


A. Nevett. 


4. abid., p. 56. 
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OUR AGRICULTURAL 
PROLETARIAT 


J...S... living in the village of Chinnaguruvalur of 
the Cuddapah District is one of India’s 38 millions of pro- 
pertyless agricultural workers. The distress of such workers 
has been aggravated, in the once flourishing land of Rayala- 
seema, ‘the land of kings’ due to successive years of 
drought, the failure of river sources and the drying up of 
spring wells. Rural Welfare organisations have gone into 
action, and the problems they meet with and their attempt- 
ed solutions are of instructive interest to social workers 
battling with similar problems in other parts of the Indian 
Union. The following “ bill” of economic status, drawn up 
by the Rural Welfare Committee and Welfare Officer of the 
area, gives the pattern of life which obtains among the land- 


less agricultural workers, mostly Harijans, in Chinnaguru- 
valur. 


The Economic Status of J ...8 ...a Havrijan Family 
in the village of Chinnaguruvalur 

Name and Village ee 
Occupation ee Cooly. 
Present wages ee 3/4 seer, 
No. of members fit for 

hand work «» 5 members. 
Annual Income 
Particulars of property owned Two huts. 
Original debt Rs. 1218-0-0. 


No. of lenders from whom %s 
borrowed a 
The purpose of loan 


Rate of interest. oe 
Period during which the 
loan was taken ee 
Amount repaid so far ee 
Balance to be repaid oe 


Proddatur, 
16—12—51. 


14. 

For buying food stuffs, clothes, 
cattle and to clear out old 
debts. 

1% per month. 


12 years. 
Rs. 2052-0-0. 
Rs. 2084-0-0. 
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Behind the cold facts and figures of this Bill of Econo- 
mic Status is the grim story of deep distress and misery, 
which is the lot of J..S.. and numerous landless agricultural 
workers. J..S.. the head of the family of nine is a land- 
less, casual, farm worker—occupation: cooly. Four other 
members of his family enjoy the same occupation. Own- 
ing no more than two mud huts, which are merely make- 
shift shelters and which afford no protection against the 
inclemency of the weather, J..S.. and the other working 
members of his household hire themselves out as manual 
labourers. Labour which should be, for J...S... and all 
men, a means to develop the human person, to obtain econo- 
mic and social security and conditions of life in keeping 
with the human dignity, in this case, tends to enslave man 
and condemn him to a subhuman existence! The process 
of enslavement follows almost naturally. J...S... and 
his fellow workers are unskilled, propertyless, agricultural 
labourers, and as such, their work in the fields of the ryots 
is limited to only a part of the year. The off-season period, 
even during a “good year”, covers about four months in 
the Summer. J...S... never earns enough to provide 
himself and his family with, even the bare necessities of 
life: food, clothing and shelter. He is paid in kind, the 
princely amount of “ three-quarter seer of grain” for a day! 
Even the most stringent economic methods will not enable 
such a worker to feed, cloth and provide himself with the 
ordinary needs of life out of his wages ; hence dire necessity 
drives him to do the most obvious thing—to borrow money 
from his employer. The latter is only too ready to oblige 
knowing full well, that if the worker’s wages do not suffice 
to provide the necessities of life, the return of the debt will 
have to be paid in service! The strangle-hold is fixed, by 
the execution of a bond, and-then the enslavement is com- 
plete. J...S... becomes the bond-slave of the ryot, and 
is in his master’s service each hour of the day and each day 
of his life. 
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The findings of the Report of the Rural Welfare Officer 
and of the Sub-committee complete the picture of these 
workers. The Report notes the following facts :— 

(i) Ryots are in the habit of lending money to Harijans without 
avy consideration as to whether the latter will ever be able to 
repay the loans. 

(ii) When the interest on the loan has reached a considerable figure, 
and leaves the debtor no hope of ever repaying the amount, the 
unfortunate Harijan is forced to execute a bond. 

(wi) By the terms of the bond, the ryot acquires the right to the 
service and labour of one member of the debtor’s family, so long 
as the interest on the principal is not paid. 

(iv) “It is significant,” says the Report, “that the ryot’s liberality 
in lending money is directly proportional to the number of mem- 
bers in the Harijan family.” 

(v) Untouchability in these areas has been removed only “ in some 
measure ”’. 

The recommendations of the Report fall into two parts. 
The first part deals with a plan to bring about what the 
Report calls, “a psychological change in the Harijans”. It 
consists in the estabiishment of Harijans colonies of about 
ten families. Each colony would be made up of a cultivat- 
ing ryot, a spinner, weaver, house-builder, carpenter, black- 
smith, potter, barber, washerman and cobbler. The expense 
incurred for the founding of the colony and for its manage- 
ment during the first five years is to be borne by the Govern- 
ment. ‘Lhe second part of the plan deals with the problem 
of indebtedness, It recommends financial aid by the Govern- 
ment so as to bring about a just settlement between credi- 
tors and debtors, and thus free a number of bond-slaves. 

The distress of landless agricultural workers is illus- 
trated yet again, in the village of Khalispur in Uttar Pra- 
desh. According to the Government Report (August, 1951), 
on an enquiry into the condition of agricultural workers in 
«halispur, we find conditions which approximate to those 
which obtain among the landless peasantry in the village 
of Chinnaguruvalur. The total population of this village in 
Uttar Pradesh, at the time of the survey amounted to 1,010 
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persons, mostly Muslims. The families in the village num- 
bered 202, of these 171 were agricultural families made up 
of 12 families of non-cultivating, 111 of cultivating owners, 
6 of cultivating tenants, 27 of attached agricultural workers 
with land held free of rent, 11 of attached workers without 
land and 4 of casual landless agricultural workers. The 
landless agricultural workers in the village are mostly 
drawn from the Chamars, and the wage-earners of these 
families work as ‘“ Harwahas”, casual field workers and 
domestic servants. The rates of daily wages of these agricul- 
tural labourers were generally As. 4 to As. 8, excluding As. 2 
the value of gur allowed as perquisite for all agricultural 
operations, In addition to the above rate of wages, attached 
workers received either Rs. 2 a month, or were allowed one 
bigha of rent free land, and Rs. 4 in cash a year. Children 
were not employed as agricultural workers. As regards in- 
debtedness among these types of workers, the Report re- 
marks, “ Debt was mainly due to the inability of the fami- 
lies to meet consumption expenditure”. The following two 
tables taken from the same Report, illustrate the average 
annual income, expenditure and indebtedness of each family 
of propertyless agricultural workers in Khalispur. 

TABLE 


Average annual income and expenditure for each family 
Expenditure 


S w > 
Attached 
workers ... fl 3.0 488 3 402.4 42.7 18 10.8 23.2 480.9 
... 4 3.0 251.5 240.9 20 5.7 251.8 
TABLE II Indebtedness per family intensively surveyed 
Total debt Average 
No. of No. of 
Occubation families families end of 
surveyed in debt 
Rs. Rs, 
Attached workers 11 2 137.9 68.9 


Casual workers 4 2 9.8 4.9 


AD 
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Obviously, any policy of rehabilitation of our agricultural 
proletariat must include both a short-term and leng-term 
plan. There is immediate need of restoring to these wor- 
kers their human dignity by the suppression of all forms of 
forced labour and the status of bond-slaves. ‘“ In Muzaffar- 
pur, Darbhanga, Bhagalpur and Monghyr,” writes Rural 
India, March 1952 “such hereditary slaves still exist with a 
burden of debts, going back to five generations with 1 to 5 
cottahs of bad land often given to them, and earning an anna 
or 24 seers per diem, which he forfeits when there is no 
work in the field .. . In Gaya while the ordinary ‘ Harwaha’ 
earns 3 seers, the ‘Kamia’ obtains only 24 seers as wages” 
(page 100). Such conditions are not unknown in other parts 
of the Indian Union. Here then is need for immediate action, 
such as has been done for the Dublas in Bombay. It is in- 
tolerable that so large a proportion of the country’s popu- 
lation should be denied the primary freedom granted to 
every Indian citizen by our Constitution. While we rightly 
demand a fair and just deal for our citizens over-seas, should 
we not show, at least, as much concern for our fellow citizens 
who are condemned to a life of a bond-slave at home? 
Charity we are taught begins at home! 

But for the average citizen, political freedom alone, un- 
less accompanied by a measure of economic freedom, is 
meaningless. It is useless to pretend that once our agri- 
cultural proletariat are freed from their slave-masters, all 
will be well. Due to long years of oppression, the lack of 
professional training and skill, the want of education, the 
absence of habits of thrift and self-help, ways. and means 
must be devised not only for economic rehabilitation but 
also for moral uplift. Hence, no long-term plan of rehabili- 
tation will be complete or useful unless it undertakes the 
long and hard way of teaching our agricultural propertyless 
workers the value of those primary social qualities of 
cleanliess, thrift and self-reliance which will wipe out all 
sentiments of inferiority complex, and establish these wor- 
kers as useful members of the Indian polity. 

Cc. C. Clump. 
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GOOD MONSIEUR HARMEL 


It is quite fashionable to criticize France or to pity her, 
and some Frenchmen take the lead, even in that fashion. 
The present study will not follow their lead; yet though 
out of fashion, it is up-to-date. In the social development 
of democracies, indeed nothing seems more up-to-date than 
discussion, and legislation about co-management, co-part- 
nership, etc. Up-to-date are the associations of Catholic 
employers which were started after the war and are bent 
on embodying the teachings of the social encyclicals in their 
business ; up-to-date the piecemeal legislation on Industrial 
Councils in several countries. All such up-to-date ideas 
and reforms were anticipated by Leon Harmel (1829-1915) 
who stood unique in bourgeois France and even in the 
Christendom of the XIXth century. As a social pioneer, he 
is up-to-date now because he was archaic last century ; he 
was an employer who dared build his undertakings on out- 
of-fashion Lines, a Christian who was Christian enough to 
apply the principles of social justice in his own enterprise. 
In many ways his achievements anticipated the doctrine of 
the Kerum Novarum, his methods are an inspiration to em- 
pioyers who foster social progress, and his experience 
should caution reformers against optimism about law- 
created co-management. 


Great men take after their land and their race ; Harmel 
was the child of the Ardennes and of a Christian lineage. 
He inherited humour and alertness from his mother, initia- 
tive and tenacity from his father, and a living Christian 
faith and practice from both. A keen social sense was al- 
ready evident in his grandfather, James, who had seen his 
house and smithy at Sainte Cecile burnt down by the 1793 
revolutionaries and who decided on a new venture that 
would help the rehabilitation of his family and of his fel- 
low-workers. He would buy wool in Belgium and France, 
have it carded and spun at home by cottagers and then set 
up a textile factory. 
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Fluctuating conditions forced him to migrate to 
La Neuville-lez-Wassigny where his eldest son, James- 
Joseph, tok charge of the business and where Leon was born 
on February 17, 1829. Finally the family moved to War- 
meriville, near Reims, and chose a site which was to be- 
come the famous Val des Bois. The family grew faster 
than the wealth (eight children in eight years), domestic 
life was austere, education deeply Christian and painstak- 
ing. Leon was at the Reims lyceum for three years, neither 
a boy-genius nor a conformist to school regulations and 
programmes, rather inclined to Chateaurbriand’s romanti- 
cism in literature and to ultramontainism in outlook. For 
a time the lad nursed the idea of becoming a priest, but 
finally resigned himself to become an apostle in coat and 
pants. In 1853 he married and joined his father’s business. 
which he took in complete charge after 1865. 


It was under his father’s guidance that he tried his hand 
at social apostolate ; with him it was a matter of religious. 
conviction and of democratic complex. “The great work of 
our times is the salvation of our brethren the workmen.” 
Much had to be done: religious indifference, casual mora- 
lity, scattering of husband, wife and even children through- 
out various factories, etc., all told the misery of soul and 
body. Voltarianism, economic liberalism, revolutions had 
done their work. Was it not a duty for employers to take 
up the work of social rehabilitation? Or to pay spiritual 
as well as material wages? “Must he not in strict justice 
take care that souls do not perish in his factory but receive 
their daily bread as the body does?” “The factory must 
be organised on a Christian basis and raised into a work of 
faith and moralisation.” 


In the Harmel tradition, the employer’s first duty was 
example. Regular church-going, inspiring moral conduct, 
frugality of life, punctuality, professional honour, devotion 
to tasks, and at the same time, charity, fellow-feeling for 
subordinates, unassuming attitude and comradeship with the 
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workmen, finally gentle if constant vigilance. Harmel him- 
self paid out the wages, he paid them to the man for the 
work done by himself, his wife and his children ; the family 
spirit had to be fostered. From the first years, a savings 
bank (1842), a family fund (1846). This latter fund, it must 
be noted as a Harmel trait, was administered by the work- 
men’s delegates ; it was providing sick benefits (half-pay), 
free medical service, medicine and free funeral. On occa- 
sion it even made collective purchases for the factory hands. 
Moreover, and this was young Leon’s special field, there 
were soon a Sunday School for youths, a musical society, 
a section for games and entertainments. Every year a ‘ Fac- 
tory Day’: solemn service in the morning, games in the 
afternoon, and, in the evening, workmen’s delegates shared 
the family dinner of the employer. Spiritual rehabilita- 
tion was pursued with equal zeal: chapel, sodalities, schools 
under nuns and brothers, etc. ; the workmen were taught to 
say ‘our’ chapel, ‘our’ schools, ‘our’ associations. The re- 
habilitation of home life was also kept in view and families 
were given all facilities to settle near the factory. 

The Harmels always showed a strong sense of family 
life, they knew the value of home life. Leon himself was 
to say later on: “Carnegie considers that relatives are a 
nuisance in business and he always kent his people away 
from his undertakings. He managed to build up a business, 
but he failed to found a family. Possible he turned many 
employees into millionnaires, but if he had a numerous 
family, he would have had it sunk into the proletariat. For 
us business is a means, the family is the aim.” It is with that 
sense of the family that the Harmels built their own simple 
homes on the grounds of the factory. Were they not to 
share home, work and ideals ? Were they not one with the 
workmen ? Was not Mrs. Harmel to be the providence for 
the sick and infirm ? Was not Leon to be found at the death- 
bed of each one? And so brothers and sisters settled in 
the factory compound. The tribe was growing fast: Leon’s 
nine children and a dozen nieces and nephews were 
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there by 1869 to learn and carry on the family traditions of 
faith and work. Learning the traditions meant austere 
discipline and regulated study ; the father saw to the disci- 


pline being effective, the mother touched it up with ten- 
derness. 


Suffering did, however, visit the happy home: sick- 
ness of Leon, death of Mrs. Harmel, Prussian invasion of 
1870 and visit of the Kronprinz, eccnomic depression, etc. 
The grain was made to die, but the harvest germinated and 
grew well. 


So far the Harmel experiment had been made under 
the bushel. It was soon to light up the whole of French 
Christendom and show the path of social renovation. Quite 
a few did tread the path but the renovation was not 
achieved ; if it failed in the following decades, it was because 
men were blind or weak-kneed; the light remained as 
bright as ever. 


Throughout France social workers had grown anxious 
about conditions, and in 1871 a Central Office of the United 
Associations (Bureau Central de l'Union des Oeuvres) was 
created in Paris. A first congress was held at Poitiers in 
the following year. Leon went in order to get ideas, but he 
was prevailed upon to perpare a report for the 1873 Con- 
gress at Nantes. The title he chose was “ Christian Organi- 
sation of a Factory”. Besides detailing the experience of 
Val des Bois, he stressed what the spirit of workmen’s asso- 
ciations should be. “The employer needs more devotion 
than authority. He must handle souls as a nursing sister 
handles wounded bodies, with tact, sympathy and a light 
hand which avoids hurting whilst curing. This is a very 
important point ; it should guide the employer when he de- 
cides what he should do by himself, and what he should get 
others to do, without ever seeking vain popularity.” 

There was a little touch of paternalism in the role he 
assigned to the employer, but he was soon to realise that 
workmen should be given greater opportunities of initiative 
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and decision. Soon he came to focus his method and to 
formulate it as “the apostolate of workmen by workmen”. 
This formula was rediscovered by the founders of the J.O.C. 
several decades later, and given as typical slogan in what 
is called “ specialised Catholic Action”. 


It was this method that was the source of numberless 
and endless discussions in the ‘Union of Catholic Clubs’ 
(Oeuvre des Cercles Catholiques) which Albert de Mun 
founded after the disastrous Franco-Prussian war and the 
Paris Commune. Leon Harmel took part in the first con- 
gress of the Union and met its leaders, de Mun, de La Tour 
du Pin, Maurice Maignen, etc. He had long hesitated ; he 
preferred working within the frontiers of his own enter- 
prise and shunned a project of national dimensions. As 
he wanted enlightenment from on high, he sent a delega- 
tion of pilgrims to Lourdes: “I did not fancy that the sign 
from Heaven would be anything else but some sort of suffer- 
ing.” Hardly was he back from the Lyons Congress where 
he was most impressive that the sign struck him cruelly. 
A fire destroyed the main building of his factory. Some 
said, it was Satan’s revenge; Leon answered, It was God’s 
sign. Two days later in the same spirit he closed a letter 
to Mgr. de Segur with these words: “Pray with us that none of 
these workingmen’s souls be lost in this horrid transition 
period which may last from six to eight months.” Rebuild- 
ing was taken in hand immediately ; some workmen were 
kept at work in the godowns which had been spared, others 
could be shunted to friendly factories. Donations for the 
workers’ families came from all over France. The factory 
did not close. A Harmel is never downhearted. 

Three months later, Leon was present at the Lille Con- 
gress which did so much to launch the ‘ Northern Employers 
Catholic Association’ (Association des Patrons Catholiques 
du Nord). From then onwards he became, as Canon 
Fichaux called him, ‘the initiator of our factory associa- 
tions’ based on his method ‘apostolate of workmen by 
workmen’. Lille, Montpellier, Reims and many other 
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cities saw him and heard him. From every corner of France — 
he was urged to codify his views and experience. But as he 
said, ‘he was not a theoretician and would be sorry to be- 
come one’, to which Mgr. Pie answered: “Good constitu- 
tions are those that are lived before being written down”. 
He put pen to paver and in 1878 he had finished his Hand- 
book of a Christian Corporation (‘Manuel de la Corpora- 
tion Chretienne’). 


Two hundred pages in which, besides the spiritual 
activities, the economic institutions of Val des Bois were 
described : mutual heln, life insurance, savings bank, hos- 
tels, library, etc., with, inserted here and there, any amount 
of explanations on the advantages of good lodgings, school 
bookshops, wholesale purchases, etc., the whole followed by 
documents tabulating results and suggestions for adapting 
the method to other conditions. “Our method is not the 
only one; it is not necessarily the best. We do not dream 
of imposing it on others; we give an instance, we do not 
offer a model . . . The passion of our life is to save the work- 
men among whom we live, we have no other ambition.” 


A few quotations will bring out Harmel’s mind. “ Work- 
men feel the need of association ; this need is rooted in man’s 
nature. If it leads them astray, it is because it is shunted 
down a wrong path .. . Today the employer has a broader 
influence than in the Middle-Ages and since duties are 
parallel to rights, the employer is bound to take greater 
initiative ; he should be the founder and protector of the 
corporation . . . Workmen’s associations are necessary ; the 
more we enlarge their views, the better they will under- 
stand the utility of such associations .. . Workmen must 
be associated in the welfare we want for them . . . These 
associations will be worthy of their name only if they are 
self-governed through the workers’ committee. It is this 
committee which will give the workers an active share in 
the common good and so will make the honour of the asso- 
ciation to be their pride, and give them courage and energy 
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to work for the welfare of all.” In Harmel’s view, a corpo- 
ration was intended as a professional association for a com- 
mon purpose, It might cover one large factory or unite the 
workers of several smaller factories. For the sake of unity 
it should enrol none but Christians. The Committee should 
be run on business lines ; no legalism, no literature, but de- 
votedness, doctrine and activity. The best members will be 
found to be the workmen who have suffered ; (suffering is 
a light, it teaches the mind and opens the heart. Those 
who have been purified through sufferings are the best in 
organisations). ‘They may be clerks, they may be manual 
workers ; leaders are found in any class. “An association 
of employers in the same branch of industry and a parallel 
association of their employees, having the same faith and 
religious practice, united into one body and dealing toge- 
ther with professional interests make up a corporation 
which is typical of what should be the Christian organisa- 
tion of an undertaking.” ‘“‘Some employers will possibly 
fail to respond to this idea,” he told social workers, “ well, 
start a committee all the same; once the corporation will 
be in working order, others will surely join.” (Alas! his- 
tory was to prove that this forecast was unduly optimistic.) 

As to workmen, they certainly are more ready to form 
associations. They are the first and the steadiest, but they 
must be given aims and objects which cater for the needs 
not only of their souls but also of their bodies. “If the best 
economic union without any religious side is a body with- 
out soul, a pious association without economic interest is a 
soul without body.” “I live with employers and employees, 
and I tell you that if your pious associations are not pro- 
fessional as well, they will do little good.” “Why do you 
not find workmen ready to help you? It is not because 
you have taken no interest in labour welfare or in labour 
welfare according to professional order? ... That is the 
only way to keep an association alive, loyal and consequent- 
ly popular, because it will meet a need which is real and 
understood by all.” 
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In the second edition of the Handbook two years later, 
Harmel more than ever stressed the necessity of giving the 
labour elite an economic and social training: “'The Church’s 
teaching in matters economic and social is a necessary com- 
plement to Christian education. Hence it is desirable to 
nave priests giving the committees a course of social doc- 
trine and ethics . . , Workmen should be taught the pro- 
blems of the day. They hear people all round talking capi- 
ial, labour emancipation, co-operation, socialism, resistance 
policy. How are they to make out the truth unless errors 
are countered by the truth ?... May we venture to express 
a wish for the education of our sons and daughters? It is 
that some room be made in their studies for Catholic social 
science. Ignorance precludes right practice. All our mise- 
ries come from our neglect of social duties, and we shall 
never get them to be known unless our youths are taught 
suitably. We wish for a text-book drawn up for our schools 
and colleges.” 


The above will do as a summary of Harmel’s hand- 
book. The contents may not be uniformly methodical ; prin- 
ciples, regulations, suggestions, etc., are possibly arranged 
in an uncertain and confused sequence. But each para is 
bursting with apostolic inspiration ; at every step the lead- 
ing idea breaks through; it is useless to work at the im- 
provement of workmen without the workmen’s co-opera- 
tion. The only fruitful help is self-help and if this self-help 
is to be elicited, workmen must be given their due share of 
ambition, initiative, responsibility and execution. If em- 
ployers refuse to take the initiative, let workmen start their 
own unions, whilst waiting for the employers’ co-operation. 


Such were the views of Harmel in 1877, at a time liberal 
orthodoxy reigned supreme, state intervention was shun- 
ned, and the bourgeois spirit paralysed the efforts of the 
best leaders. 


Congratulations came to him from all quarters. Leo XIII 
himself made it a point to send his official commendation 
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through Cardinal Langenieux. On a bright morning of June 
1879, in the chapel of Val des Bois which was filled to capa- 
city with workmen and industrialist friends, the Brief was 
read solemnly by the Cardinal. Three points were stressed: 
the devotedness of the employers, the assistance rendered 
by religious orders, the workmen’s association. “We con- 
gratulate ine eminent employers who have undertaken and 
carried out such a remarkable work ; we congratulate the 
workm:n who co-onerated with them ; and we urge all em- 
pleyers and workmen of the large factories who pursue re- 
ligious and patrictic progress no less than their own advan- 
tage to go and witness the order, peace and mutual love 
reigning at Val des Bois and to do their best to follow such 
a ncble example.” 


Harmel felt greatly encouraged by this Brief ; he threw 
himself into an endless round of meetings and congresses 
in which he tirelessly spread his views and methods. A few 
sentences from his speeches will bear quotation. “ Persuade 
your friends that preventing a single sin in their factories 
is much better than the best philosophical discussion ”. 
—“You are in a ship which is sinking, hurry up and do 
your duty.” “Instead of uselessly fighting against the 
spread of industry, go, welcome machinery and baptize it” 
as your forefathers went out to meet and baptize the invad- 
ing barbarians. “ Before action, truth . . - I would be only 
too glad to accommodate everybody. But what to do? 
Liberalism is the only adversary of the corporation ..... 
Liberals pretend that whatever be the terms of the labour 
contract, they are just since everybody is free”, which 
liberal opinion he refuted (Nantes, 1881) in words which 
were an anticipated commentary of a famous passage of the 
Rerum Novarum: “The service which a worker gives his 
employer is a thing real to which there corresponds a de- 
termined value due by the employer to the workman. If in 
practice this value depends only on the number of competi- 
tors, the worker is at the mercy of the employer’s greed. 
Do not say the worker is free to accept or refuse the harsh 
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conditions imposed on him. It is not true. When the wage 
has gone down lower than bare necessities, a part of the 
family is in the direst need ; hence no resistance is possible. 
Take a group of workmen feeling the pangs of hunger and 
obsessed with the thought of wife and children. Do you 
not think that an employer has all facilities to force them 
down to the wage he wants? But such profits which will 
result from this undue lowering of wages, will they be 
honest? Are they not rather a unjust profit made out of 
other people’s misery? Hence, there is no question of 
equality between the contracting parties since one has lost 
his freedom. Against the employer there goes the clamour 
of justice which demands equality between the contracting 
parties and a wage corresponding to the value of the em- 
ployee’s work.” 

When Harmel was preaching social justice and defend- 
ing the rights of workers, he impressed people, Albert de 
Mun used to say, “ Like a Moses coming down from the 
Sinai quite ready to break the Tables of the Law on the 
heads of men”. Somebody else, a municipal counsellor of 
Nantes, said: “I disapprove of his whole programme. Yet 
he gave me the strongest religious feeling I ever had. He 
seems a mad fellow. Yet is he not a saint?” And a third 
summarised his impressions in the following words: “ Har- 
mel was a saint. Jt is the supernatural, mystical complex of 
his soul that explains his apostolic success. Harmel was 
neither an erudite, nor an orator, nor a writer ; but Christ 
showed through him and conquered the opponent. One day 
Harmel told me : ‘When I speak badly, that’s Harmel ; when 
1 speak well, that’s Christ’.’ ‘These words gave out Har- 
mel's secret, 

(To be continued) 


A. Lallemand. 


Fr. G. Guitton is the leading biographer on Harmel. Leon Harmel 
2 vols. Paris, Spes, 1927—La Vie Ardente et Feconde de Leon Harmel, 
Paris, Spes, 1930. 
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BOOK-NOTES & REVIEWS 


That matters are oversimplified when Labour is consi- 
dered as a monolithic group is made apparent in the Febru- 
ary copy of the 1.L-O. News which reports on the steps 
taken to solve at an international level the pressing prob- 
lems of the world’s white-collar workers. 


The I.L.O. set up a 13-nation Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Professional Workers; I.L.O. ex- 
perts submitted that “non-manual workers at present ac- 
count for an average of more than 30 per cent of the popu- 
lations of industrialised countries gainfully occupied as 
wage-earners””. Furthermore their numbers are increasing 
faster than those of manual workers. This shows the grow- 
ing importance of the complexity of the part played by 
white-collar workers. At the same time one must note that 
in many countries their standard of living is inferior to that 
of manual workers. This, the I[.L.O. News remarks, shows 
there is a dangerous gap which threatens social peace. Be- 
sides the general question, the Committee has two special 
items on its agenda: the rights of performing artists ; work- 
ing conditions in shops and offices. In many places the ex- 
cessive and abusive custom of recording and sound and 
vision broadcasting endangers the formation of true great 
artists. On the other hand, structure, lay-out, and equip- 
ment of many shops and offices are deplorable. White- 
collar workers have specific problems which differentiate 
them from the class of manual workers. 

A parallel conclusion can be drawn from the study of 
an industrialised parish of the Borinage (Belgium). Les 
Dossiers de laction sociale Catholique reports that a socio- 
graphic enquiry observed several groups (or milieux): 
bourgeois, merchants, artisans, peasants, and workers. It 
notes among the workers two distinct conditions: evolved 
status ; proletarian status. The first is made of skilled wor- 
kers: technical education, high quality of work, contacts 
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with many firms and many regions, better home equipment 
and surroundings, all such factors develop a particular 
psychology. Of proletarian status are the manual workers 
of coalmines and glass-factory-hands. 


Working class solidarity does exist, but it is largely 
emotional and comes out in case of accidents, deaths, etc. 
It is also at work to secure financial and material advant- 
ages, though membership of trade-unions has gone down. 
Mutual help is rendered ‘f it dces not lead to troubles or 
complications, There is no ambition to claim co-partnership 
in industries and raise the status of the working class as 
a whole. Moreover the group of “evolved status” dwell 
and live apart from the proletarians who respond with envy 
and mistrust. 


This complex character of social life, particularly among 
what is generally called the working-class, should caution 
all against undue generalizations about ‘ milieux’ ; some pre- 
fer to organise apostolate on a class-basis (stand organisatie) ; 
others react against what they call “ ouvri¢risme” (worker- 
ism) and advocate unitary organisations. 


That the matter of social classification is delicate could 
be had from a study of Mr. E. Goffman in The British Jour- 
nal of Sociology. An individual may be rated on a scale of 
esteem (Victoria Cross) or ranked on a scale of status 
(shoulder-pips), position and role. Status symbols can be 
occupation symbols or class symbols. Occupation symbols 
may be required by anticipation (diplomas, etc.). But class 
symbols are as complex and delicate to handle as the notion 
of class itself (education, skill, talent, level consumption, 
cultural pursuits, personal association with certain groups, 
manners and social habits, “ tastes” and fashions, etc.). As 
classes constantly rise and fall as well as individuals in 
terms of relative wealth, power and prestige, and as class 
symbols have an upward and a downward circulation, it is 
impossible to draw up a hard and fast classification of sym- 
bols or group the social qualifications which neatly define 
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or describe any particular social class. Yet classes do exist; 
they exist in the so-called classless society of Russia, and 
however much we may attempt to level up mankind, they 
will express the resistance of elite groups to be levelled 
down and of specific associations to be swallowed up in a 
human magma. 

A. L. 


L’Organizzazione Professionale, xxiv. Settimane Sociale 
Dei Cattolici Italiani, 1951. Instituto Cattolico Di Atti- 
vita Sociale. Edizioni Dell’Ateneo. 

The popularity and utility of Social Weeks is being 
more and more proved. This Italian Week covers exten- 
sively the field of trade unionism in its different aspects : the 
actuality of trade unionism, its development in democratic 
countries and its position under collectivism, i.e., Commu- 
nism, the economic repercussions caused by unionism, the 
proper ordering of relations between political parties and 
unions, the principles underlying the strike, and the appli- 
cation of Catholic thought to union practices are among the 
many interesting topics treated. The conclusions of the 
Week are very usefully summarised at the end of the book. 
One would have liked to find a more extensive bibliography 
than the one given and it is a pity that the Webb’s biased 
Soviet Communism is listed, while their extremely useful 
History of Trade Unionism and Industrial Democracy are 
omitted. 

All interested in trade unionism will find this treat- 
ment on professional organisations helpful and instructive. 


A.N. 


The Home Review is the annual magazine of St. Paul’s 
Seminary, Tiruchirapalli. The diary allows one to follow 
the even tenor of seminary life, the Holy Year Chronicle 
tells us that many eyes are longingly fixed Romewards, and 
the varied articles reveal the academic preferences of 
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leisure hours. Readers will be interested to know that 
our future priests are earnestly studying social questions, 
as shown in the three essays on co-operative societies, and 
in the study of the Indian Constitution. Social works should 
come natural to a priest as embodiments of Christian cha- 
rity, whilst pious associations are but too often like dis- 
embodied souls. It complicates the training of priests and 
it takes seminaries like St. Paul’s to do the job properly. 


A, L. 


Catholic Action. By the Most Rev. L. Mathias, s.p.B.,D.p., 

Pp. 246, Madras, Huxley Press, 1952, 

The Director of the Catholic Action of the C.B.C.I. has 
answered the expectations of Ordinaries, Clergy and laity 
in preparing the present handbook of Catholic Action. De- 
finition, Purpose, Obligation, Organisation, Practice, all the 
main elements of this specific form of apostolate are treated 
in turn with method and clarity. Most of all will be appre- 
ciated the valuable sheaf of Papal pronouncements on Catho- 
lic Action, which call for repeated meditation. 

The manual fairly reflects the true-to-life elasticity 
which must characterise the practice of the lay-apostolate 
as well as the doctrinal basis which must be its universal 
inspiration. It contains model statutes, practical sugges- 
tions for meetings, and rituals for enrolment ceremonies: a 
real treasure for those who are at a loss about details of or- 
ganisation. It also lists many activities which bear the 
stamp of authentic Catholic Action and awaken the inte- 
rest of those who never find anything to do, But some rea- 
ders need be told that if the manual carries no explicit sug- 
gestions about the social field of Catholic Action, it is only 
due, we personally surmise, to the departmental organisa- 
tion of the C.B.C.L, which the book scrupulously respects 
with meritorious restraint. Nobody should entertain the 
fear ... or the hope that Catholic Action keeps lay-apostles 
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away from social action. The Papal pronouncements and 
this manual’s doctrinal chapters are sufficiently clear on this 
important matter. 

A. Lahuri. 


The Un-Marzxian Socialist—A Study of Proudhon, by Henri 
de Lubac, s.J., Pp. 304, 16 sh. net, Sheed & Ward, London, 


It is generally taken for granted in many places that the 
inspiration of Socialism is essentially Marxian ; hence ma- 
terialist, and therefore atheistic. Fr. de Lubac in his ex- 
tremely sympathetic study of the French Socialist, Prou- 
dhon, shows how deeply Proudhon is indebted to the Gos- 
pel and the Bible for the inspiring nucleus of his ideology. 
A couple of epigrams—Property is theft and God is evil— 
have been handed down to English readers of economic and 
social literature as Proudhon’s main contribution to the 
thought of his times. But to judge a man by two short 
phrases torn out of their context is manifestly unfair. Fr. 
de Lubac seeks to place Proudhon in the right perspective 
by a thorough investigation of his writings, 


Proudhon was a contemporary of Marx and like him 
deeply interested in the social question. He has the same 
burning style, and is more vituperative ; but he has not the 
vast capacity of Marx for factual research. He differs from 
the latter however by the deeper profoundity and preci- 
sion of his intellectual insight. Whilst Marx remained 
bogged in matter and the means of production, Proudhon 
realised that religion was no mere superstructure, but 
played an important part in moulding culture and material 
welfare. Marx resolved the contradictions of the Dialectic 
in a higher synthesis as he had been taught to do by his 
master, Hegel. The more acute thinker, Proudhon, realised 
that the ‘ persistent antimony’ could not be resolved. The 
tension would always remain. Yet in spite of this state of 
irresolution, there was definite progress within the anti- 
nomy. Socialism for Proudhon became the doctrine of 
‘Universal Reconciliation’. The word to express this recon- 
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ciliation is according to Proudhon, Justice. Justice brings 
about an equilibrium in the social world. 

For Catholics, Proudhon has a message that has impor- 
tance even today. He fiercely attacked the smug compla- 
cency of his Catholic contemporaries who used religion to 
cloak the frightful injustices of the time. To these men, 
property was sacred and untouchable. The rich were to be 
congratulated on their wealth, for they could then prac- 
tise almsgiving on a large scale, while the poor were told 
to submit to the divine will and place their hope in a future 
paradise. ‘Property is theft’ angrily exploded Proudhon. 
In a similar way, his opponents maintained no one was to 
interfere with the economic system which left to itself 
achieved a perfect harmony designed by divine providence. 
Proudhon spluttered, ‘God is evil’. And who dare ques- 
tion him? Such outlandish conceptions of property and 
divine providence deserved the contempt heaped on them 
by Proudhon and others like him. 


But Proudhon should have known better than to iden- 
tify such strange notions with the teaching of the Church. 
His condemnation of the Church is hardly justifiable. But 
Proudhon was too proud and sensitive to ask for an expla- 
nation, He clung to his prejudices, thus harming only him- 
self. 

If anything, Fr. de Lubac is too sympathetic towards the 
man he writes about. But it is only by such ‘worlds of 
sympathy’ that we can come to understand those who dis- 
agree with us and catch a glimpse of their point of view. 


A, F. 


The Geography of Hunger, by Josue de Castro, pp. 288, 

18 sh. net, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London, 1951. 

Josue de Castro was Chairman of the Executive, Food 
and Agriculture Organisation. His key position in the orga- 
nisation that deals with food production and distribution 
all the world over gave him a unique opportunity of an 
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over-all view of the world food situation such as few are 
privileged to enjoy. His book is a lucid exposition of the 
problem of hunger, understood in the broadest sense of the 
term,—protein deficiency. And his conclusions are equally 
challenging. For he is quite confident that the world can 
support double its present population, if men will only make 
use of technological advance in farming methods, and utilize 
vast tracts of the earth that still lie untilled. 


“The crucial point of the essay,” he maintains, “is the 
argument that overpopulation does not cause starvation in 
various parts of the world, but that starvation is the cause of 
overpopulation. This idea sounds paradoxical, since hunger, 
an agent of deterioration and death, seems unlikely to pro- 
voke an excessive increase in population. But in reality 
this is just what happens.” 

His arguments to prove his assertion are convincing. 
It is obvious that he has given the matter much thought 
and forestalled difficulties against his position. Some re- 
viewers have complained of the lack of statistics in the 
book. But de Castro bases his arguments on indisputable 
facts. Some of his assertions, for instance, his attacks on 
the selfish methods of British Imperialism and the colonial 
policy of the West in regard to the Orient and the dark 
continent, may give offence in certain quarters, but the 
main tenor of his argument holds true. 

World co-operation is needed to banish hunger. Self- 
sufficiency for merely national sentiments will never do. 
Food planning on an international scale is our only salva- 
tion. This is our only road to survival. 


A. F. 
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India’s foremost problem is her population growth. 
What is the solution ? Grow more food, increase in- 
dustrialisation, practise self-control, propagate family 


_ these and allied problems. 


India: Rs, 3. Re. 3-0-0 registration and post-tree. 
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